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June 10, 1953 


Mr. Kenneth Scott 

C/o American Numismatic Society 

Broadway at 156th Street 

New Tork City, New York 

Dear Mr. Scott: 


I feel that I am the most interested reader of your new 
publication "Counterfeiting in Colonial New York". I have 
reed and reread the material and congratulate you on the 
enormous amount of work which you have done. It has been 
most fascinating for me to read. 

It is curious, but I am working on the counterfeiting of 
copper coinage from 1785 through 1789 and am going to sub- 
mit my article on that subject to the American Numismatic 
Society. My work involves a study of the coins and their 
sources. I have been working on this article for four years 
in view of the fact that virtually nothing was written con- 
cerning it. 


One thing I have not completed is my study of the laws of 
New York with respect to what laws were in force after the 
American Revolution concerning copper coins. Do your notes 
show Aether the law of December 12, 1753, which you mention 

l •J?"!; 4 ,°LS haneed? records show that a 

^ I!? ff 11 170 7 giving an informer five times 

the value of light weight copper coin but, apparently, no 
criminal penalty was involved. ^ * 

With respect to counterfeiting of Continental paper money. I 
have, for many years, been trying to collect counterfeits 
of these issues and have a few of the May 20, 1-777 and the 
Yorktown issua of 1778, which issues were withdrawn because 
the large number of counter feite . Whether the British 

r®fP° n8lb J- e fo r encouraging these Issues to be counter- 
feited is a matter I have not verified. 


June 10, 1953 
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Mr. Kenneth Scott 
American Numismatic Society 
New York City, New York 


In Kenneth Roberts' book "Oliver Viiswell", Abel Buell, a 
known Connecticut counterfeiter, is one of the leading 
characters, as you may know, and many of the activities in- 
volve counterfeiting Continental bills; however, Kenneth 
Roberts made most of this up to suit the plot based on a 
very limited knowledge of Buell's bad habit. 

I would very much appreciate hearing from you concerning 
the foregoing and if, in the course of your work, you ran 
across anything about light weight or counterfeit halfpence 
of the period I am working on perhaps you might help me. 

I have a complete set of photographs of all the counter- 
feit copper of the post Revolutionary period a 3 well as 
the genuine and hope it will make an interesting study. 


Sincerely your 3 . 


ERIC P. NEWMAN 


EPN/atb 


HOTPL - BAR - RESTAURANT 

DES ETATS-UNIS 

135, Boulevard du Montparnasse - Paris (6*) 


Paris, le 


Tel.: DAN. 33-26 et 33-27 
— Metro : Vavin — 
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July 29, 1953 


Mr. Kenneth Scott 
1U1 St. Marks Place 
Staten Island 1, New York 

Dear Mr. Scott: 

: 

I hope you are back from Paris by now and can solve 
a problem concerning the laws of New York which has 
been bothering me. 

On December 12, 1753 an act to prevent the importa- 
tion or passing of counterfeits of British halfpence 
and farthings was passed and you mention it in the 
monologue on page 10lt. On April 20, 1787 a similar 
statute was passed by the New York General Assembly. 
What I do not understand is whether the Colonial laws 
prior to Independence were applicable after Indepen- 
dence or whether they had to be reinacted or other- 
wise revised. I am particularly interested in whethe 
in the period from 1781: up to 1787, the 1753 Act was 
effective. You can answer this problem. I will be 
very grateful. 

I hope you had a wonderful time in Europe and look 
forward to meeting you at some early opportunity. 


Sincerely yours. 


EPN/atb 


February 8, 


19 51* 


Mr. Kenneth Scott 
llil St. Marks Place 
Staten Island 1, Mew York 

Dear Mr. Scott: 

You have no idea how much I enjoyed the hours we spent together 
when I was in New York recently and, as I promised you, I want 
to help you in any way I can. I am, therefore, forwarding all 
of my counterfeit colonials to the American Numismatic Sooiety 
for such photography as you may wish to have them make. I have, 
wherever possible, included the genuine pieces of the identical 
issue. A list of the items sent to the Society is enclosed here- 
with. I particulary wish to call your attention to a $i*0 Yorktown 
issue dated April 15> 1777 which ia altered from a genuine Yorktown 
dated April 11, 1778. On the back you will notice that the 1778 
date is still showing. I do not understand the reason for this 
except that it possibly was made for some collector. 

You indicated you might be able to help me on my project and I 
would very much appreciate it if you could solve the following 
problem for me . 

As you well know, there was passed on December 12, 1753 an act 
to prevent the importing or passing counterfeits of British 
halfpence and farthings. (Chapter 9U3 Van Schaak, Laws of the 
Colony of New York). This law had the effect of repealing the 
law of December 16, 1737 preventing importation of copper money. 

The Constitution of New York, approved April 20, 1777 provides, 
in Chapter XXXV, that the acts of the legislature of the Colony 
of New York which formed a law on April 19, 1775, shall be the 
law of the State of New York but that temporary acts should expire. 
The question in my mind is, therefore, was the act of December 
12, 1753 a temporary act which expired by a time limit or was 
it ever repealed. 

The act passed April 20, 1787 regulating the circulation of 
copper, had the effect of repealing the old act if it was still 
in force. A new counterfeit act with respect to gold and silver 
was passed on February 7, 1788. I am interested in what the law 
was in 1786. kas the 1753 act still in force or not. 
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Hr. Kenneth Scott 


February 8, 19 51* 


This ought to be easily solvable by examining the records of 
the legislature of the colony of New York which I presume have 
been printed somewhere if the originals are not readily avail- 
able . 

Any help you give me will be most appreciated on this item. 


Sincerely yours. 


ERIC P. N3WMAN 


EPN/atb 


WAGNER COLLEGE 

GRYMES HILL 

STATEN ISLAND 1, NEW YORK 
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f! arch 1, 19 51 


Mr. Kenneth Scott 

Wagner College 

Staten Island 1, New York 

Dear Mr . Scott: 

I am very grateful to you for your letter of February lh 
proving conclusively that the New York law of 1753 was 
still in force. In the meantime, however, I have found 
out from an abstract of title that the land where Thomas 
Machin operated his copper mint belonged to George Clinton 
at the time. I have al30 located some litigation about the 
right to use the mill stream and this gives further history 
about Thomas Machin and the copper mint. 

You asked me to send you the names of the residents of New 
York who were involved in the counterfeiting partnership. 

They are James Grier, James Giles, an attorney, Samuel Atlee, 
a porter brewer, James F. Atlee and David Brooks, a member 
of the New York General Assembly. As you know, I am parti- 
cularly interested in anything about the Atlee s. 

If it is convenient for you, I would like, very much, to 
know whether there were any laws in either Connecticut or 
New Jersey regulating counterfeiting or circulating of copper 
coins prior to the October 20 and October 2l+, 1785 acts in 
Connecticut and the June 1, 1786 in New Jersey. If you can 
find any revised statutes prior to those dates I would be 
most grateful for a citation and a photostat of the act. 

I would include Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, but that 
would be asking too much. 

If you will lend me the information you have on Abel Buell 
I will be delighted to look it over and return it to you. 

I have written to Mr. Boyd for his counterfeits but I have 
had no answer, as yet. 
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Mr. Kenneth Scott 
Staten Island 1, New York 


March 1, 195b 


Because of the 1753 New York act, I have restudied a number 
of my George II halfpence and find some of the counterfeits 
which they were complaining about. It is a fantastic shock 
but in my own collection I have over 100 different counter- 
feits of halfpence of George II and George III. 

My very best wishes and thanks. 


Sincerely yours. 


ERIC P. NfiVsMA N 


KPN/atb 


List of counterfeit currency of the American 
Colonies and the Continental Congress from the 
collection of Eric P, Newman, 


New Jersey 

April 

16, 

1761* 

30 shillings (genuine & 






counterfeit) 

North Carolina 

August 

8, 

1778 

$25*00 



Massachuse tts 

June 

18, 

1776 

$ 1*.00 



Continental Congress: 







May 

10, 

1775 

$30.00 

( genuine 

& counterfeit) 


May 

9, 

1776 

8.00 

tt 

It 


July 

22, 

1776 

30,00 

tt 

tt 


February 

26, 

1777 

30.00 

tt 

It 


May 

20, 

1777 

6.00 

tt 

It 


May 

20, 

1777 

8.00 

it 

II 


May 

20, 

1777 

30.00 

IV 

It 


April 

11, 

1778 

I*. 00 

n 

rr 


April 

11, 

1778 

5*00 

tt 

tt 


April 

11, 

1778 

7.00 

tt 

tt 


April 

11, 

1778 

20.00 

tv 

it 


April 

11, 

1778 

1*0.00 

( genuine 

& 2 countfeits) 


April 

15, 

1777 

1*0.00 

(altered 

from a genuine 






1*/11/1778 piece) 


March 

12, 

1778 

1*0.00 

(a fictitious date) 


September 

26, 

1778 

1*0.00 

( genuine 

& counterfeit) 


January 

1U, 

1779 

80.00 

n 
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March 30, 19$h 


Maxwell Volins 
Chief Record Clerk 
Hall of Records 
31 Chambers street 
Hew York, Hew York 

Dear Sir* 


Would you be kind enough to let me know the 
nature of the following common Pleas Judgments, in other 
words do they contain any pleadings or statement of the 
case or are they merely an entry of judgment in money. 

I want to order some photostats of some of the items and 
merely want to know how to proceed: 


Jaaios F. Atlee and Samuel Atlee 
James Giles 

Janie 3 Grier & David brooks 


- 1787 Ho. 11 

(1786 Ho. 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 
(1787 Mo. 106, 111 3? 

(1789 Ho. 91 
(1790 No. lOU 

(1786 Ho. 28 

(1788 Ho. 9U, lOU, 10$ 

(1789 No. lh, 2U, 88 


I am writing a book on the minting of copper 
coina made in New York by a partnership composed of the 
above gentlemen and wonder if any of these judgments involve 
thtft business. 


Thank you for your help. 


Yours very truly. 


EPNxdv 


March 30, 19SU 


Mr, Kenneth Scott 
Wagner College 
Staten Island, New York 

Dear Mr. Scott: 


I am very appreciative of your data on the Machines Mills 
partners. I am only interested in litigation in the 1786-1790 
period as that covers all the activites contemporary with the mint, 
I will write for a copy of the court papers of a few of them and 
see whether there is any detail. 


It is becoming more and more important to me to know the 
laws of the colonies relative to copper coins whether as to 
counterfeiting regulation of value or otherwise. There Is a com- 
plication I have found in that some English laws were passed 
applicable to American colonies (for example 5th Geo III June 27, 1765 
regulating rates at which silver, gold and English copper shall pass 
m !Iew Hampshire) but perhaps none on counterfeiting there. 


1 havo the following memos on revised Statutes available 
In the Library of Congress law library pertaining to the revolu- 
tionary war period. They have many early ones and extensive statutes 
year by year. If you can’t find what you want in New York, these 

msv rialn " 


N.H. Acts and laws of His Majesty’s Province** 
printed by Daniel Powler 

N.H. Perpetual laws of the State of N.H. from 
July 1776 to 1788 by John Melcher 

N.H. Also another 


Mass. 


Perpetual Laws of the Commonwealth of Mass, 
from Oct. 1780 to May 1789 

A dam s and Nourse, Printers 


R.I. Acts and laws of English Colony of R.I. and 
Prov. Plant., printed by Samuel Hall 


1761 

1789 

1780 

1789 

1767 


ERIC P. NEWMAN 
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Mr. Kenneth Scott March 30, 195k 


R.I. Acts 1767 to 1772 printed by S. Sonthwick 1772 


Conn. Acts and laws of the State of Conn, 
printed by Timothy Oreen 

Pa. The Statutes at large of Pennsylvania from 
1682 to 1801, by James T. Mitchell and 

Harry Flanders 


1781* 

1896-1915 


N.J. Acta of General Assembly of Prov. of N.J. 
from 1702 to January lk, 1776, by Samuel 
Allison, printed by Isaac Collins 1776 


N.J. Acts of Council, etc. from 1776 to 1783 

by Peter Wilson 178U 

Del. Laws of Government of New Castle, Kent and Sussex 
Vol. I 17kl 

Vol. II 1763 

with appendix of laws to 1777 

Del, Laws of State of Delaware from 1700 to 1798 

by George read 1797 


Md. Laws of Maryland at large with index, 1673 to 

1763, by Thomas Bacon 1765 

Md. Laws of Maryland since 1763 

printed by Frederick Green 1787 

Va. Acts of Assembly now in force in 7a. 

Williansburgh . 1769 

Va. Collection of Public Acts from 1768 

printed by Nicholson & Prentis 1785 

N.C. A complete revi3al of all acts now in force 

also obsolete by James Davis 1773 

N.C. Laws of N.C. by James Iredell 1791 

S.C. Laws of S.C. by Nicholas Trott 1786 


Acts of General Assembly of Ga. 1755-1770 


If you find any laws relative to coppers, halfpence, 
farthings or others, please note the reference and I‘ll order photostats 
on those I do not have. 


ERIC P. NEWMAN 

» 

ra 8 Q 3 Mr. Kenneth Scott March 30, 1951* 


I already have found digest of English laws applicable 
to England with complete references in the 1832 counterfeit law 
revision under George TV. They had no paper money however. 

My best to you and many thanks. 

Sincerely, 


EPN : dv 


WAGNER COLLEGE 

GRYMES H IT T 

STATEN ISLAND 1, NEW YORK 
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April 7, 1951* 


Mr. Kenneth "Scott 
Wagner College 
Orymds Hill 

Staten Island, New York 
Dear Mr. Scott: 

Yoar letter of April Jj, 19^1: delighted me. You had not given 
the citation to 1787 No. 10 of the judgments of the Court 
of Common Pleas but that reference rang a bell. You proved 
a partnership between Samuel Atlee, James Atlee and Albion 
Cox which has substantial numismatic significance. Albion 
Cox owned one-third of the franchise to coin New Jersey 
cents and since I have found the same letter punches used on 
New Jersey cents as well as with coins made at Machin's Mills, 
I am satisfied that the dies were made by James Atlee. It 
certainly ties in the New Jersey coinage to the Machin's Mills 
coinage . 

In your 3tudy of colonial laws relative to counterfeiting 
are you limiting yourself to the paper money or are you 
covering coin as well. If you are unable to find the laws 
as to certain states in New York I may be able to help you 
as I am going to Boston about April 19th and can use the 
Harvard Law Library. 

In the list of common plea judgments you sent me James Orie r 
and David Brooks appear to be involved in the same cases 
and Frank's New York Directory seems to show them as partners. 
If, therefore, you get back to the Hall of Records you could 
determine at quick glance the matters involved in the other 
litigation. If you do not plan to be back at the Hall of 
Records I will endeavor to have a friend of mine take a look 
if that would save you some time. 

Thank you, again, for the unusual information. 

Sincerely yours. 


EFN/ atb 


WAGNER COLLEGE 

GRYMES HILL 

STATEN ISLAND 1, NEW YORK 
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September 22, 1951* 


Mr. Kenneth Scott 
Wagner College 
Grymes Hill 

Staten Island 1 , New York 
Dear Mr. Scott: 

I am wondering If you could help me locate the 
proper source for some information. 

I want to determine, in 1773 and in 1775, what 
the various rates of exchange were between the 
colonial currencies of the colonies and the 
mother country or the Spanish mill dollar. These 
rates must have been published currently in the 
commercial sections of newspapers and I thought 
you might know what newspaper might have con- 
tained this type of Information. Could you give 
me any lead as to where this might be found. 

Kindest personal regards. 


Sincerely yours. 


EPN/atb 
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September 27, 19$k 


Mr. Kenneth Scott 
Wagner College 
Qrymes Hill 

Staten Island, New York 
Dear Mr. Scottj 

Why don't you try Yale University with respect to 
the publication of your work on counterfeiting in 
Colonial Connecticut. 

What I am principally interested in is determining 
the rates of exchange between the various paper 
currencies issued by the separate colonies. I did 
not want, for the present, the value of the foreign 
coins. I will write the hew York Historical Society 
and ask them to look in the British and American Re- 
gistry. 

Thank you for your helpfulness. 


Sincerely yours. 


EPN/atb 
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March 1,1955 


Mr* Kenneth Scott 
111 St* Mark's Place 
Staten Island, New York 

Dear Mr* Scott* 

It was a pleasure, as usual, to hear from you and strangely 
enough I was thinking of you when I was reading the letters 
of John Norton and Son with respect to the matter 1 am writing 
on Virginia coinage. I have uncovered a great deal of new 
material and have the article almost ready for publication* 

I have just completed an article which will be published in 
the Numismatist on the pewter coinage of James II for the 
merican plantations. I was able to locate the only document 
which has turned up with respect to the authority for these 
coins. 


ibe reason I thought of you was because I may do some work 
on x.he James River Bank Notes. I am not sure that the James 
River Bank ever issued notes but that the copper plate en- 

notes which they ordered were turned over to the state 
of ^irginia and used for Virginia issue. This, of course, was 
au the time all of the regular notes of Virginia were counter- 
ieii&ed and the James River Bank Notes were considered counter- 
lextproor, Do you know anything about the James River Bank 


I wish to ask you one further question which you might solve 
for me. A warrant was issued by George III to the Mint between 
l/o9 and 1772 regarding Virginia copper halfpence. It is 
mentioned in a letter of April 6, 1772 from Robert Nicholas 
to John Norton and published in the Norton letters, force's 
American Archives do not cover this period and I am wondering 
vnether the manuscript of those archives which were unpublished 
are available somewhere* 

t lease be kind enough to send me the New York Historical Quarter* 
ly, in which your article will appear, and I will remit any 


Page 2 

Mr* Kenneth Scott 


March 1, 1955 


cost in connection therewith. "Counter felting in Colonial 
Pennsylvania" will, of course, reach me as a 'member of APIS. 

I certainly hope we can get together soon again and although 
I an not so prolific in writing as you are, I can assure you 
an potting the most in enjoyment out of my work. 

Kindest regards. 


Sincerely, 


1RIC P. NLWHAN 


EiS/atb 


WAGNER COLLEGE 

GRYMES HILL 

STATEN ISLAND 1, NEW YORK 
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August 19, 1 955 


Mr* Kenneth Scott 
lijl St. Marks Place 
Staten Island, New York 

Dear Ken: 

am enclosing a reprint of a little article 
recently published which you might enjoy 
reading. 


My work on the Virginia halfpence is now in 
tne hands of the American Numismatic Society 
' or consideration with respect to publication 
and I am working on a few other items, in 
addition. ' 

Kindest regards. 


Sincerely, 


EPN/atb 


Newspapers on microfilm which are available nowhere in New York 

1. Connecticut Gazette (New London) 1763-1820 Cost $65.- 

2. New London Summary (1758-1763) Cost $5*- 

3. The Royal Georgia Gazette (1779-1782) 

Lu Independent Advertiser (Boston 17U8-17U9) 

5. New England Weekly Journal (Boston 1727-1739) 

6. Boston News-Letter (1709-1763) 

7. New Hampshire Gazette (1776-1781) 

8. The New Jersey Gazette (1777-1786) 

9. Independent Reflector (New York 1752-1753) 

10. Pennsylvania Chronicle and Universal Advertiser (1767-17710 

11. Pennsylvania Journal or Weekly Advertiser (17U2-1793) 

12. Pennsylvania Packet and General Advertiser (1771-1790) 

13. Story and Humphrey’s Pennsylvania Mercury (1775) 

111. Newport Mercury (R.I. 1758-1800) 

15. Rhode Island Gazette (1732-1733) 

16. South Carolina and American General Gazette (1765-1780) 

17. Virginia Gazette and Norfolk Intelligencer (177U-1775) 

JkJ. 

Newspapers on Microfilm which Wagner docs not have but A are to be found in New York City 
in either the N. Y« Public Library or the N.-Y. Hist. Soc. as indicated: 

1. Connecticut Courant (176U-1820) (NYPL and NYHS) 

2. Maryland Gazette (1728-173U and 17U5-1839) (NYPL) 

3. New York Chronicle (1769-1770) (NYHS) 

U. Constitutional Gazette (1775-1776) (NYHS) 

5. New York Gazette or Weekly Post Boy (17U3-17U9) (NYHS) 

6. New York Weekly Journal (1733-1751) (NYHS) 

7. New York (Journal or Weekly Advertiser (1766-1776) (NYHS) 

8 0 Providence Gazette and Country Journal (R.I. 1762-1^25) (NYPL) 
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WAGNER COLLEGE 

GRYMES HILL 

STATEN ISLAND 1, NEW YORK 
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Aug. 22 , 1955 

Dear Erics 

Thank you so much for your good letter 
and the reprint of your fascinating article. I 
hope that the society will publish your work on 
the Virginia halfpence. 

Ky volume on Counterfeiting in Colonial 
Pennsylvania is completed and should be out this 
September. A similar book on Connecticut was ready 
in manuscript last October but I fear they will wait 
some years before doing anything with it. On the 
other hand the asst, editor of Oxford U. Press has 
approached me about writing a book on counterfeiting 
in the Colonial Period. I have written four chapters 
and long outlines of the other chapters and I expect 
they will decide whether or not to publish sometime 
this fall. 

Do let me know when you will next come to 

New York. 

With kindest regards, 


Sincerely, 










August 26, 1955 


Mr, Kenneth Scott 
1^8 Tompkins Circle 
Staten Island, New York 

Dear Kens 

In your letter of August 22 I was very impressed by the 
fact that the Oxford University Press has indicated that 
they might be interested in publishing a book on counter- 
feiting during the Colonial period. It would, no doubt, be 
a consolidation of your previous articles and all the other 
material which you gathered. 

I have already completed several chapters on the subject of 
counterfeiting of coins in bngland for circulation in America 
and, as you know, I have partially written and have assembled 
a great deal of information on the counterfeiting of coppers 
in America. I have also developed a great deal of inform- 
ation on the various counterfeiting laws of the colonies. 

A combination of all this material may be desirable and 
as soon as you develop the matter further I will be glad 
to discuss it with you. I do feel it is wrong to emphasize 
counterfeiting of paper money when counterfeiting of coin 
was an important business which was winked at by the pro- 
secuting authorities and in some cases not even against the 


I will certainly talk to you the next time I am in New York 


Sincerely yours. 


EPN/atb 


September 20,1?£5 


Mr. Kenneth Scott 
Wagner College 
2i8 Tompkins Circle 
Staton Island, New York 

Dear Kent 

* ?1' 3 !Li 0 , tttIcc opportunity to thank you for a most 

delightful evening at your home. It was refreshing to 
see a happy couple, like you and your wife, working on 
your various Interests separately and nevertheless work - 
ing together. I look forward to the opportunitv to reeip- 


Your wife probably has never had her "Zuleika" read on the 
_taten inland ferry but 1 was so fascinated that I almost 
forgot to get off the ferry. 

1 w ? :li a PP r<aciat ® it if you would send me the description 
of the George Washington letter and a copy of the text aa 
5 nd someone who would be interested in that sort 

o_ thing. You might also find out what price the owner 
. ooxs is i air* 

T am enclosing herewith, or will close if I do not pet it 
print of tiie counterfeit of the Virginia note 
_aich .is the only specimen I have ever heard of of the 
lfo? or 1/71 issues. 

n„^! k „f!r , ‘ pd to , h f 7ln e the opportunity to oxeraina your 
notes with respect to counterfeiting of coins. 

Thank you, again, for your kindness. 


Sincerely, 


ERIC P. NSW MAN 


E * N/atb 
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September 22, 1955 


Dear Mr. Newman: 

Dr. Kenneth Scott has written that you have 
made a study of a mill which operated in New 
York State In the 1780’s for the making of 
counterfeit pennies. If you may feel free to 
write a story about this for the NEW YORK FOLK- 
LORE QUARTERLY, we should certainly be delighted 
to hear from you. 

Let me know of any questions you may have. 

Every cordial wish. 



Mr. Eric Newman 








AMUSEMENT AND HISTORY . . . Walter D. Edmonds (author of Drums Along the Mo- 
hawk) says that this is "an oddly and wonderfully amusing, entertaining, and informative pub- 
lication. I read it from cover to cover, sometimes backwards.” And Carl Carmer ( author of 
Listen for a Lonesome Drum) declares: "No publication is more important to those who know 
and love New York State than the New York Folklore Quarterly. It provides a fascinating his- 
tory of our communal imagination, acquaints us with the roots of our native culture.” 

NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, founded in 1945, has never pretended to be a 
"scholarly” journal, though it aims to be accurate in transmitting our heritage. It demonstrates 
the fact that American folklore can still be collected from authentic oral sources. It seeks to 
remind its readers that American culture today has many facets; to that end it has published the 
lore, not only of British and Dutch colonial tradition, but from Indians and Negroes and from 
all our immigrant strains, including the German, Italian, Polish, and many others. 

THE EDITOR is Prof. Harold W. Thompson of Cornell University, author of Body, Boots & 
Britches, and a pioneer teacher of American folklore. 

UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE: in each issue this department is conducted by Dr. B. A. Botkin 
whose Treasuries of American Folklore have millions of readers. Dr. Botkin contributes news 
and ideas regarding lore of the State and nation. He is aided by the Assistant Historian of New 
York State, Dr. W. G. Tyrrell, who contributes expert, reviews of new folklore recordings, 
chiefly of American folksongs. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS include: Folklore in Schools and Colleges, County Lore, G. I. 
Lore, Epitaphs, Proverbs, and Neighbors” (one article in each issue devoted to the lore of some 
other state). For musicians, there is a regular department called "Songs,” with tune and text of 
at least one folksong. For librarians, the autumn issue carries recommendations, from the board of 
editors, of new books; many readers use these suggestions when they buy gift books for the 
holidays. The winter issue always publishes holiday lore. 

THE QUARTERLY is published by the New York Folklore Society which is affiliated with the 
New York State Historical Association and is sponsored by its Farmers’ Museum. Annual mem- 
bership in the Society is $3.00, which includes a year’s subscription to NEW YORK FOLK- 
LORE QUARTERLY. Members are entitled to attend the annual convention in September 
and the New York City meeting in the winter. 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
c/o Farmers’ Museum 
Cooperstown, New York 

I am enclosing a check, or money order, for $3.00* to cover membership in the Society and 
one year’s subscription to the QUARTERLY. 

Name 

Address 

City and State 


• Of this amount 0 0 is lor t tie Magazine. 



Manuscripts for 

THE NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY 

The NYFQ, a publication of the New York Folklore 
Society and affiliated with the New York State Histori- 
cal Association, is engaged in the promotion of studies 
and investigation, and subsequent publication, of New 
York folklore* Included in the fields of interest of 
the quarterly are customs and festivals, songs and 
ballads, tall tales and folk heroes, local types Of 
architecture, homemaking and cooking, place names, 
super stitut ions and omens, proverbs and proverbial 
expressions, ghost stories and witchcraft, grave 
inscriptions, and the lore of the Indian and the 
frontier* 

The writers are laymen and specialists, and their 
articles are designed to have a general appeal. 

Manuscripts may range in length from 500 to 3000 
or more words • It is desirable that manuscripts be 
typed double-spaced and on one side of 8^ x 11 inch 
paper* 

Authors are responsible for the contents of 
their papers, although it is requested that documentat- 
ion of quoted materials, sources, etc., accompany 
manuscripts • 

Each manuscript will be promptly acknowledged* 
Manuscripts and Requests for further information 
should be sent to the editor, Charles L* Wallis, 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York. 
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October 13, 1955 


Mr* Kenneth Scott 
Wagner College 
Oryraes Hill 

Staten Island, Mew York 
Dear Ken: 

I an enclosing an excerpt from the American Journal of Numismatics 
which is in your field. Perhaps you already have the newspaper 
item in question* 

Thanks to you, I have an inquiry from the New York Folklore Soc- 
iety and will be answering that shortly, 

I also have the information on the Washington letter and have 
tried to sell our company on the idea of buying it for one of 
the executives instead of wasting a lot of money on banquets, 
placques, speeches and other forms of momentary buildup* 

I am glad that they are having fun at A. N # S. with my article, 
possibly endeavoring to find something wrong with it* In the mean- 
time, I have found some additional information which I will in- 
clude but I would be better off if I were working on my next 
article* Momentarily, I have been excited by a very curious ex- 
pression, namely, "black dogg" which was used in New England to 
describe certain minor coins. No one knows what coins the ex- 
pression referred to and I have almost reached the conclusion 
that it refers to the plantation l/2Uth real* It began in Scotland 
in the 15 th century with a coin called the plack, which had a 
rampant lion which was always called a dogg* The Dutch coins of 
New Amsterdam were called M dogg dollars” and it is easy to see 
how the word "plack" was quickly converted to “black” in view 
of the fact that the coins turned black promptly* The plantation 
l/2!sth real, bei g made of pewter, and having a rampant lion on 
it, could very well have been called the “black dogg". The diction- 
aries have much more modern references to this expression which 
seems to have carried on for Loo years. 


- 2 - 

r. Kenneth Scott 


October 13, 195 $ 


I an looking forward to reading your book tliat A* N. S. is pub- 
lishing and hope that the natters with the Oxford Press are pro- 
ceeding nicely* 

I have not forgotten your desire to see the various Colonial 
counterfeits and will try to urge Mr. Boyd to let ne have then 
photographed for you. 

Again, many thanks for your hospitality and for the opportunity 
to meet your charming wife. I will see that ray wife is not 
loft behind the next time. 


Cordially yours. 


EPNevnan/atb 


WAGNER COLLEGE 

GRYMES HILL 

STATEN ISLAND 1, NEW YORK 


Oct. 15, 1955 


Dear Eric: 

I am 80 very glad to have the photo of your Va. 
counterfeit bill. As a result of your suggestion I 
have been going through the colonial newspapers and 
making a list of all bills and coins reported ad 
counterfeit. So far I have gone through the N.E. Weekly 
J ournal , N.E. 0 our ant , Conn . Courant . Maryland Gazette , 
Boston Evening Post . Providence Gazette , Boston Gazette . 
American Weekly Mercury . I am now working on the Pa . 
Gazette. As I find time I shall go through all my notes 
on counterfeiting in the many other newspapers I have 
read. In addition, during the past week I have ordered 
for our library, out of a special fund which was given 
by a friend of mine and which I alone can spend, the 
following colonial newspapers on microfilms The New 
Hampshire Gazette . Bradford's NjY. Gazette , the Boston 
gost-Boy , the New York Mercury . Rivington's New York 
gazetteer, the Georgia Gazette , the Conn . Gazette . There 
will be some two hundred dollars left after we have added 
these to ouf collection and I shall spend it at once and 
get as much more as I can. Of the above I have not been 
through the Georgia Gazette , the N.H, Gazette and the 
Poston Post - Boy . so I shall probably find considerable 
material in them. Whenever I complete the job as far as 
I can go with the newspapers available, I shall probably 
as k your advice as to just the form in which to prepare 
the material for publication and for suggestions as tb 
the best place to publish. 

ky booK on Counterfeiting J.n Colonial Pennsylvania 
is out and I understand that the society will mail out 
copies to members toward the end of this month. 

Did you receive the photostat of the Washington letter 
which my aunt tells ah that she sent you? 

We hope very much that you will be coming to New 
fork again soon. Do let us know in advance. I am so 
sorry that I was ill when you came last time. 

Aurelia joins me in sending all best wishes, 

Cordially, 


WAGNER COLLEGE 

GRYMES HILL 

STATEN ISLAND 1, NEW YORK 
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October 20, 1955 


Mrs. William T. Holmes 
JU17 West 120th Street 
New York 27, New York 

K 

Dear Mrs* Holmes: 

Your nephew, Kennth Scott, whom I greatly admire, 
was kind enough to suggest that you send me a 
photostatic copy of your V.ashington letter and I 
wish to acknowledge receipt of it from you. 

I am trying to interest one of my relatives in 
acquiring it and will need a little more time to 
do so. 

You will hear from me in due course. 


Sincerely yours. 


ERIC P. NEWMAN 


E?N/atb 


October 2h, 19$$ 


Dr. Kenneth Scott 
Wagner College 
Orymes Hill 

Staten Island 1, Mew York 
Dear Ken: 

Thank you for giving me the name of Hr. Carstairs Bracey, 
of Bracey, Virginia, who sent you the Brunswick County material 
with re spe ct to the counterfeit Virginia notes. I have already 
asked the Virginia historical Society to send me a copy and 
if they are unable to do so T may borrow yours and have a copy 
made. I am returning their letter, as you requested. 

In McMasters’ " listory of the People of the United States", 
volume 1, P"ge !i 03 , it is stated that "a nest of counterfeiters 
imitating paper money of the United States was broken up." 

xhe reference is 'Diplomatic Correspondence of the revolution", 
a letter from Adams to Jay, dated April 22, 1787. Apparently 
this diplomatic correspondence ha3 been published but I do not 
have the reference. If you look this up I am interested in the 
toxt of a similar letter from Adams to Jay dated April 10,1787 : 
with respect to importation of copper coinage. 

It is extremely exciting that you are building your microfilm 
library. The only one I have ever used is the Virginia Gazette. 

I presume you are familiar with the long and detailed article 

Colonial currency of Connecticut published in the capers 
of the New Haven historical Society, Vol. 1 (1861*)* 

I h^ve run across a group of references to various newspapers 
in the 1786-1789 period which contain considerable material 
on copper coinage and if I have any difficulty finding them 
I may ask your help in that regard. 

I am looking forward to your book on counterfeiting in Colonial 
Pennsylvania and will devour it on its arrival. 


~ 2 ~ 

Dr# Kenneth Scott 


October 2h, 1955 


Write any time you have an idea and I will do likewise* 
Kindest regards to you and your wife* 


Sincerely your 3 , 


SRIC P, NEWMAN 


SPN/atb 


P.S. I have just Made a most exciting find, indicated by the 
enclosed letter, with reference to the counterfoit Continental 
bills* Perhaps you are familiar with the Journals of the 
Continental Congress, Volume 1$, page 21, where it confirms 
your statement that the enemies of the United States counter- 
feited the Continental currency in New York, I will send you 
a copy of the broadside when I receive it* 

I believe I will have this broadside published in the proper 
numismatic magazine with a reference to your article and a 
few other thoughts unless yoa want to save it for your master- 
piece* 

I do need help on the newspapers and wonder what suggestions 
you have* I an enclosing a list of the newspapers I need 
with the data I could fihd in St* Louis and I wonder if you 
could guide me further and tell me the best way of getting 
the text. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 

GRYMES HILL 

STATEN ISLAND 1, NEW YORK 

Oct. 27, 1955 

Dear Eric: 

Thank you for your good letter. First, with 
regard to the newspaper item you want: I feel sure that 
I can locate all, or almost all, of the items in New 
York. As I imagine the copying would take a good many 
hours, would it be all right if I have photostatic 
copies made of the pages in each that interest you. 
Please let me know by return mail and then I'll try 
to have it done at once. I'd copy them off myself but 
I am rather overwhelmed with work, mid-term exams and 
special committees. 

I had heard about the items in the diplomatic 
correspondence of Adams. It is not published. I wrote 
to the man at Princeton ( the name doesn' t come to me 
at the moment) who is publishing the Adams material but 
he did not bother to answer my letter. I have a close 
friend, Andreas Alfoldi, who is now at the Institute in 
Princeton, and if he has not already left for Europe I 
may be able to have him try to get some information for 


me 


I shall be most interested in seeing the 
broadside. By all means publish it in a numismatic 
magazine. 

Perhaps sometime next year I may. be able to 
do some work on counterfeiting in New York during the 
Revolutionary period. If you are interested, we might 
do a booklet in collaboration on the subject. 

Aurelia joins me in sending best wishes. 

Vie hope you will be coming to New York soon . 

• Cordially, 
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October 29, 1955 


Dear Mr. Newman r 

Thank vou for your letter of October 18. I 
have waited until now to answer for I wished to 
enclose a copy of the latest issue of the 
Quarterly. 

Our publication must be somewhat less than 
a learned dissertation because of the breadth 
of our readers. Besides professional folklorists, 
we have many lay readers, and the publication is 
used in a number of college courses in folk litera- 
ture and in a great many high school history 
classes. 

But we want our articles to have the accuracy 
and stature of the learned dissertation, of course. 
I should think your suggestion of a less formal 
.-/rite-up for us and a second one for a more profess^ 
ional publication would be splendid. We frequently 
ask writers of professional papers to prepare ad- 
aptations for us. 

Although I do not wish to impose on your time 
and goodwill, I do want you to know that an 
article on "Lawful Counterfeiting of Coins in 
New York" would be very gratefully received. 


lis , editor 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 



Mr. Eric P. Newman 
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November 8, 19 $$ 


Dr. Kenneth Scott 
Wagner College 
Grymes Hill 

Staten Island 1, Mew York 
Dear Keni 

I have written both the Mew York Public Library and the 
New York Historical Society for photostats of the news- 
paper items which I required and I believe they will be 
able to find them. If there is any difficulty I will 
let you know. 

I expect to bo in St. Louis on or about January 8th and 
would like to know the purpose of Mr.Delo's visit and 
who his other St. Louis contacts might be. August Bugch, 
Jr., the President of Anheuser-Ibisch, is solicited from 
all sides and I do not really know him although I have 
met him. Friends of mine are close to him but it is diffi- 
cult to know what appeals to a man of that sort. You 
would have to be careful which relatives of Hr. Busch 
your friends know as there are scwne situations in the 
family which would do you more harm than good. 

You Indicate your college has both a Board of Directors 
and a Board of Trustees and any further facts you could 
give me before Hr. Delo*s arrival would help me evaluate 
his desire to interest Hr. Busch. 

I was interested in the article about Hr. Casey in the 
November issue of Antiques. You are prolific. 

Keep up the good work. 


Sincerely, 


EPN/atb 


WAGNER COLLEGE 

GRYMES HILL 
STATEN ISLAND 1, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Clarence M. Turley 

REALTOR 

AMBASSADOR BUILDING 

St. Louis l,Mo. 


November 21, 1955 


Mr. Eric Newman 
Vice-President 
Edison Bros. Shoe Company 
400 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

I made some inquiry about Wagner College 
in Staten Island and quote from a letter received today from 
Dr. Harold H. Lentz of Carthage College in this connection: 

"Replying to your letter of November 17 
making inquiry about Wagner College at Staten Island, 

New York, I can vouch for the institution as a worthy 
one, as well as for the President, who is a personal 
friend of mine. Wagner is a sister institution to 
Carthage, serving the New York Synod of the U.L. C. A. 
as we do the Illinois and other Synods. It is an 
accredited institution of around 800 students, with an 
additional 7 00 taking evening courses since Wagner 
College goes in strongly for evening work in order to 
be of service to the metropolitan area in which it is 
located. The college is growing, erecting new buildings 
and gives every evidence of good health." 

I am a Director of Carthage College and 
apparently there is going to be a meeting of the heads of these 
various institutions in St. Louis during January, and if you are 
around, I would also like to introduce you to the President of 
our College. 


Best wishes. 


Sincerely yours. 


CMT :ck 


WAGNER COLLEGE 

GRYMES HILL 

STATEN ISLAND 1, NEW YORK 

Dec. 15, 1955 

Dear Eric: 

These past few months I have not done as 
much work as I hoped on the counterfeiters, partly 
because I have been working on a paper about some 
very interesting silversmiths in Portsmouth, N.H. 

We have recently acquired a considerable number of 
colonial newspapers on microfilm (through the gift 
of a friend of mine) and I have been working on them, 
copying out all references to counterfeiters. I have 
an article on some South Carolina counterfeiters which 
is to appear this spring. 

You will recall that I wrote you about 
President Delo of 'Wagner and his projected visit to 
St. Louis in January. His itinerary is now settled 
and he asked me to let you know that he expects to 
be there January 8-11 and hopes very much to see you. 

Will you be coming to New York again? I 
hope that when you do you will let us know beforehand 
and that we shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
and meeting Mrs. Newman. 


W e shall probably be here all the time, 
with the possible exception of some one weekend in 


Washington to see our son and daughter. 

Cordially, 



WAGNER COLLEGE 

STATEN ISLAND 1, NEW YORK 


THE PRESIDENT’S ROOM 


December 13, 1935 


Mr*. Eric P. Nex-jman, Secretary 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc. 
LOO Washington Avenue 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Dear Mr. Newman: 

Dr. Kenneth Scott of our faculty has told me of his friendship 
with you and your courteous willingness to confer with me during 
my visit to St. Louis from January 8th to 12th. 

I will attend the annual meetings of the Association of American 
Colleges and will be staying at the Jefferson Hotel. Prior to 
the Association meetings, there will be a conference of Lutheran 
college presidents beginning on Sunday evening, January 8th. IJy 
schedule will be quite flexible, and, at your convenience, I would 
welcome an opportunity to talk with you at some length about Wagner 
College. 

In addition, I am currently seeking funds for a library building, 
and a friend in New York has suggested an approach to Mr. Busch. 

I expect to have a conference with this individual soon to secure 
further information. It occurred to Dr. Scott that you might be 
able to guide me in this matter. 

Please be assured that any assistance you may render will be very 
much appreciated and that I look forward with anticipation to the 
pleasure of meeting you. 


Sincerely yours. 


TWii'w.. hul<ry 


David M. Delo 
President 
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TO MY FATHER AND MOTHER 



BOOK OF ZULEIKA 


East and West meet in Goethe’s West-oestlicher Divan. While 
seemingly divided, they are at all times a whole, even as is the 
gingko leaf of which Goethe writes in one of the most discussed 
poems in the “ Book of Zuleika. ” East and West are a whole, no 
matter how deeply notched at the top the fan- or heart-shaped leaf 
threatens to become ; they are a whole, even as the two ventricles 
of a heart are a heart. 

In his Zuleika Goethe found a woman who, accustomed to adapt- 
ing herself to new situations and surroundings and possessing the 
winning grace of making friend and stranger feel at home and at 
their best in her presence, lovingly acclimatized herself in his west- 
eastern world and made that world home to him. In the Divan 
the two become an exemplary pair of lovers, representatives of 
humanity, even as Faust is a representative of humanity. They 
experience their own pasts and the world’s past in the present, in 
the past gardens and deserts of the East and the present gardens 
and deserts of the West; they live also in a world outside of time 
and space. 

The “Book of Zuleika ” is to the Divan the hearth in the house 
of wisdom; Zuleika is the fire on the hearth. Or it might be said 
that the “Book of Zuleika” is to the Divan the source, the spring-, 
the fountain in the west-eastern garden and that Zuleika is the 
clear, sparkling, life-giving water itself. 

Zuleika was Marianne Jung von Willemer, a gifted and beautiful 
young woman, who is, indeed, not unfittingly called a source, a 
fountain, for Goethe himself says in his poems that “song she has 
lived within her springs self-created from her mouth. ” He cannot 
marvel enough at the inexhaustibility of her rich nature and writes : 
* ^ ' lcn y° u > Zuleika, lavishly bless me, tossing me your emo- 


tion as though it were a ball, so that I catch it, toss it back to you, 
my dedicated Self — that is a moment !... it lasts for days, endures 
for years, that I create anew, a thousandfold, the wealth of your 
prodigality, unravel the bright meshwork of my happiness, made into 
a thousand-threaded lace by you, oh Zulelka ! ” Marianne’s natu- 
ral gifts had been trained in the theater, for she had been an actress 
and a singer and had danced leading roles in ballet; she knew how to 
metamorphose herself into Zuleika and to live with her poet under 
glittering heavens — in the glowing deserts, the bazaars, rose gar- 
dens and cypress groves of the East, even while she enchanted him 
among beeches and poplars and late summer flowers in the garden 
of the Gerbermill on the Main River, a half hour above Frankfurt. 

In his Divan Goethe called her Zuleika. In Persian and Arabian 
legend Zuleika is the wife of Potiphar ; Jussuph, the son of Jacob, 
is her lover, and their pure love is considered a step toward the 
adoration of the divine. Goethe, however, felt that he could not 
take Jussuph as his name in the Divan, for Jussuph had half of all 
the beauty in the world and he was young. Ilatem should be 
Goethe’s name, not Jussuph, for the year was 1815; Goethe was 
nearing his sixty-sixth birthday, although, indeed, he was young 
again and in love. He was young, as contemporaries affirm, in 
appearance and in wild exuberance of spirit, yet he was young 
without having lost himself, still being himself as he had been. 
“Every entelechy is a piece of eternity,” he said later to Ecker- 

mann, “and the little time that it is hound up with its earthly 

body does not make it old... if the entelechy is a mighty one... it 
will, in its life-giving permeation of the body, not only work upon 
its organization in a strengthening and ennobling fashion, but 
will also, through its spiritual power, constantly attempt to assert 
its prerogative to eternal youth. That is why we observe, in highly 
endowed human beings, a fresli period of special productivity; in 
their case there seems to set in, now and again, a temporary rejuve- 
nation, and that is what I should like to call a renewed puberty... 
when the poems of the Divan had me in their power I was produc- 
tive enough often to make two or three of them in a day, whether 
in the open field, in a coach or in an inn, it was all the same to 

me. ” Like Faust and like the eagle, Goethe renewed his youth, 

and, although he drank as deep draughts of purest Persian poetry, 
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especially that of Hafis, as the poet Chiser drank of his fountain of 
youth, it was probably rather the mightiness of his entelechy that 
rejuvenated his body and demanded and expected that his body 
keep pace with his entelechy in vigor and beauty. So powerful, so 
heady a fountain of youth did his “Book of Zuleika ” itself 
become that he could dip into it for refreshment, nay, for intoxica- 
tion and magic, when he wished to write the scene of Faust’s reju- 
venation in Faust II, of which some of the finest passages undoubted- 
ly have their source in the three or four greatest love poems in 
the “Book of Zuleika.” And, indeed, to that book one can go 
lime and again for refreshment, acquiring taste and toleration for 
its strange and yet familiar west-easternism with each new draught, 
experiencing its life- and youth-giving properties and perhaps 
also the desire to spend years in exploring and in coming to know 
and love the surrounding, incalculably rich, although rocky and diffi- 
cult, country of the Divan. 

Goethe had fled the chaotic Europe of .Napoleon by reading Ham- 
mer’s German translation of Hafis, Persian poet and contemporary 
of Chaucer, in whom he seemed almost to find himself, just as if he 
were living in that earlier time. Hafis was his traveling companion 
as he left Weimar to ride southward in his coach ; through his 
poems he was led back to the cradle of the human race even as he 
journeyed to the region of his own youth. As he had known Italy 
before traveling there, so he knew the Orient without actually 
having visited it; his early studies in the Old Testament, his read- 
ing of the Talmud and the Koran, the draft of his play, Mahomet, 
and his later Oriental studies bear witness to this fact. Even in 
its stumbling translation Goethe sensed the strength and glorious 
freshness of Hafis’ poetry, and in his journey to Hafis’ country he 
could cry out to him.: 


You are the true, poetic source of pleasure; 
Uncounted, wave on wave flows from your treasure; 
A mouth for kisses always ready, 

Of sweet and lusty song no drought, 

A gullet whetted for wine that’s heady, 

A heart that pours its goodness out 1 


? 


Then let the world to nothing sink ; 

Hafis, with you, with you alone 
I shall compete ! Brother, my own, 

Desire and pain to us be known 
In common, and to love and drink 
Like you shall give my life its tone. 

Once before, Italy had helped him to a true rebirth. Goellic, who 
in his studies, whether they were in natural history, color, art, geo- 
logy or in some other field, was searching for the primal phenome- 
non of organic or artistic life, was introduced through Hafis to a 
new world, of which the simplicity and timelessness made him 
feel that he had come upon the primal form of life. Around him 
Europe was splitting apart with startling reverberations ; thrones 
were toppling, kingdoms crashing. Peasant and shoemaker, weary 
of bloodshed, dreamed of America, of virgin earth that had no past; 
young poets escaped to the Middle Ages and sought refuge from Hie 
confusion of the present in the bosom of the Catholic Church ; 
a few of them looked for perfection to the life of ancient 
Greece; Goethe traveled in spirit to the Orient of the Mid- 
dle Ages. But because he was who he was and because 
lie found the sound, warm, wise humanity of Hafis and the human- 
ity, in its own way, sound, warm and wise, of Marianne, he 
brought hack from his hegira no sickly product of a fantastic, 
Romantic longing for the sensuous beauty of the East hut rather 
a creation pulsing with new life. For he had uncovered the origins 
of the human race in the time when God still talked with it, when 
it received divine wisdom by laying itself open to divine wisdom. 
And he had found love. No ilight, actually, was his spiritual nor 
his physical journey ; it was rather a mysterious trip inward, a trip 
hack to the beginnings, back home. 

“Divan” in Persian means “collection.” The Divan of Goethe 
is a collection of twelve books of the deepest wisdom, written in 
verse ; the Book of the Singer, of Halls, of Love, of Reflections, 
of Ill-liumor, of Sayings, of Timur, of Zuleika, of the Cup-bearei, 
of Parables, of the Parsec and of Paradise, with Goethe’s notes and 
comments on oriental poetry, religion and history. There are few 
works of literature which take the reader, as does the Divan, out 
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into so vast and radiant a territory that he returns from exploring it 
enabled to find the miracle in his own breast. The Divan in its 
working is itself a beautiful illustration of the polarity, the diastole 
and systole, the breathing out and the breathing in of God, which is 
its own theme and the kernel of Goethe’s thought. 

Although it deals with elementary principles, the Divan is no 
primer to read. Ernst Beutler, to whom every modern student of 
the Divan must feel gratefully indebted, calls it a book with which 
to live; one might call it a guide book. It cost the poet no little 
effort to conquer the limits of his own inherited and acquired 
manner of thought in order that he might be able to appreciate the 
highest in a culture so foreign to his as the Persian. It will cost 
the reader no little effort to go with the poet to the poet’s country, 
as Goethe insists it will be necessary to do. But the reader takes 
with him the poet as traveling companion ; the poet grows ever 
stronger and younger and wiser and more genial as the journey 
progresses ; he comments upon the daily life of the tumultuous 
present in the light of what he perceives as true in the peace and 
stillness of the past. The poet finds himself and, exulting in his 
finding of himself, points out to the reader the way to do likewise, 
explaining, clarifying, rejoicing, murmuring, scolding, cajoling, 
teaching with hidden meanings as Hafis taught with hidden mean- 
ings, speaking with knowledge of man and of God, and even 
touching upon those things about which he can speak freely only 
with God. 

As a child Marianne was given Goethe’s Roman Carnival; with 
its gay illustrations of pulcinellos and harlequins her imagination 
enlivened all the stories she knew; she cut out the figures and 
placed with them; perhaps they helped to awaken her interest in 
acting and dancing. Later her greatest success w'as as Harlequin in 
the three-act ballet pantomime, “The Birth of Harlequin. ” At its 
performance in Frankfurt two men silting together in the audience 
were deeply moved ; the one, the wild, young Bomantic poet, Clem- 
ens Brentano, was inspired to write what he called “a few 
thousand earnest verses,” his Romances of the Rosary, in which 
Marianne is the central figure, the dancer, Biondette; the other 
man, the banker, Johann Jakob von Willemer, w'ho was a widower, 
was inspired to take her away from the theater into his own home. 
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In Willemer’s town house in Frankfurt, or at the Gerbermill on 
the Main River in the summer, Marianne shared in the lessons of 
his daughters and his little son, Brami. Among the excellent teach- 
ers whom Willemer provided was the painter, Georg Schuetz, 
who one day appeared with a book under his arm which Marianne 
recognized as the one she had loved and cut to pieces as a child. It 
was Goethe’s Roman Carnival , Schuetz told her, and he himself 
was the artist who had illustrated it while he lived in the same 
house with Goethe in Rome. “If I should learn to know Goethe, 
Marianne now told him, “this book could be called a prophetic 
prologue to my life. ” In Rome a few years later at carnival time 
Marianne, herself a masque at which, no doubt, many a revelling 
Roman turned to look, felt herself certainly destined to meet with 
Goethe. 

At the Gerbermill Clemens Brentano taught Marianne to play on 
the guitar some of the folk songs which he was collecting. Once, 
when she struck a false chord, he exclaimed in his violent, bitter 
manner that just so her whole position in the Willemer household 
was false ; no one knew what she actually represented. In conster- 
nation she burst into tears. She loved Brentano; Willemer, 
however, was both watchful and jealous. Brentano eventual v 
married the poetess, Sophie Mereau, while Marianne, indebted to 
Willemer for her living, became his misiress. In Brentano s 
Romances of the Rosary the enchanter, Apo, who drags Biondc e 
away from the theater to his tower, bears the traits of Willemer 
and of Death, the “ terrible man ” of the folk song called er 
Tod und das Maedchen im Blumengarten ” in Brentano am 
Arnim’s Des Knaben Wunderhorn. 


Marianne was grateful to Willemer for her home and her edu • - 
lion but at times she was bewildered and lonely ; it seemed o i< 
that the life which she had been destined to live had been cu 
off and that this life which she was living was not her own, no 
what it had been meant to be. Although she was actress enoug , 
and spirited and gallant enough, to make everyone near her happ ' . 

I he deep, real stream of her life, into which she sank bacK 
she was tired of being unreal and came to herself, was tui 
and clouded and rebellious at being forced into channels n 
choosing. This stream of her life knew its destiny when sb 
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Goethe ; she could write: “My life from now on I shall make over 
to the sole business of his love for me. ” 

Goethe and Marianne met in the summer of 1814 and saw each 
other in Wiesbaden, in Frankfurt and at the Gerbermill. From 
the tower in Willemer’s vineyard (which in Brentano’s poem had 
become the enchanter’s tower) they watched the bonfires which had 
been lighted on the neighboring hills in celebration of the first 
anniversary of the Battle of Leipzig. Goethe went to Heidelberg to 
study the collection of old German paintings made by the Boisseree 
brothers. When he returned to Frankfurt Marianne was the wife 
of Willemer, and the hasty wedding after her meeting with Goethe 
has led to much conjecture. 

In the winter Sachs-Weimar was made a grand duchy ; later 
Goethe was named prime minister. His duties, however, were less 
heavy than they had been in earlier years. His comfortable life at 
home with his wife, Christiane, was interrupted that winter by a 
period of real anxiety about her health. Society in Weimar had 
not taken kindly to the legalization of his union with Christiane, a 
good-hearted, vivacious factory girl who had borne him children. 
She had stood by his side during a horrible night at the time of 
the Battle of Jena and had herself helped to eject from his room 
disorderly soldiers who had burst in to threaten him. In the morn- 
ing he had thanked her publicly before assembled visitors, adding, 
“And, God willing, tomorrow we shall become man and wife.” 
At length, Johanna Schopenhauer, mother of the philosopher, had 
broken tbe ice of Weimar by insisting to its ladies, “If Goethe 
can give her bis name, I guess we should be able to give her a 
cup of tea. ” According to report, Christiane grew ever more unlove- 
ly as the years went by ; she preferred drinking and dancing with 
young members of the military to the diversions and interests of 
the circles in which her husband moved ; she saw to his comfort 
and well-being; she made no pretense at trying to understand 
what he was thinking or writing. 

that winter Goethe’s Divan, which has come to be considered, 
with Fausl, as the most important and most personal work of the 
poet, began to take form. For a time Napoleon, who had swept 
through Europe even as Tamerlane through Asia in the time of 
Hafis, was to be, in the “Book of Timur,” the vortex of the 
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Divan. Gradually, however, that figure of shadows was displaced 
by a figure of light; the “Book of Timur” remained a fragment, 
while the poems aroused by Zuleika grew in number and beauty. 
Without question the love poems of this winter and spring were 
inspired by Marianne. Indeed, Goethe probably hoped and expec- 
ted that she would answer them. He had seen examples of her 
poetry and knew that it was good in technique; his poems indicate 
that heknew she had capacity l'ordeep feelingand thatshe wasstrongly 
attracted to him ; he might well await an answer in genuine poetry. 
In the poem in which he takes the name of Halcm for himself be 
asks Zuleika to use it when she praises him, thus, seemingly, asking 
that, if she joins the poet in his world, she will also speak his 
language. 

During the second summer Goethe spent weeks at the Gerbermill, 
and there under the same roof with Marianne and in walks through 
the gardens and meadows and woods of the neighborhood their 
love for each other deepened. Goelhe went to Frankfurt in order to 
see various collections of paintings and to be away from Marianne 
for a time. He sent her a poem in which he told her that he loved 
her. Then for the only time in his life a woman whom he loved 
could answer him in poetry. Marianne, who before this had often 
written verses for festive occasions, was, almost mesmerized by his 
nearness, able to write poetry like his ! Now began the exchange 
of love poems between Hatcm and Zuleika. 

Marianne’s “East Wind” and “W’est Wind” songs were later 
set to music by Zelter, Mendelssohn, Schubert and others, togeth- 
er with five or six other poems which she wrote in part 01 
in whole they were published, with her warm consent, in 
the Divan, where, although Hatem’s poems state expressly that 
Zuleika is the author of her poems, they came to be considered as 
some of the best of Goethe’s lyrics ; Marianne took his inclusion of her 
own poems among his as the highest and most loving tribute that 
he could bring her. She confessed her authorship of them to 
various people, among them Hermann Grimm, who revealed it m 
an article some ten years after her death ; it was further clarified >> 
the publication of the correspondence between her and Goethe. 

On the last evening of Goethe’s stay at the Gerbermill Marianne 
wound around her head an oriental scarf which he had broug 1 
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her from the fair in Frankfurt and sat at his feet while he read 
aloud from his Divan to the friendly company which had gathered 
to hear him. She sang the aria from Mozart’s Doji Juan, “Give 
me your hand, beloved, ” with such seductive charm that Goethe 
called her a little Don Juan and she had to hide her head in her 
notes until she could recover from her blushes. Later, in his 
story of “The Man of Fifty” in Wilhelm Meister's Years of Wander- 
ing, she recognized herself in the “beautiful widow” of the 
story, of whom it was said that “a certain happy artlessness guides 
and protects her, and nothing is more dangerous in such a born 
coquette than a recklessness which is born of innocence. ” That 
last night at the Gerbermill she sang also Mignon’s song from 
Wilhelm Meister, “Knowest thou yonder land.” Everyone knew 
that her early life with a wandering troupe of actors had been 
much like that of Mignon — she had come by wagon from Austria 
with some players — but when she sang with wondrous feeling 
Goethe’s ballad, “.The God and the Bayadere,” Goethe agreed 
with young BoisseriSe, the collector of old German paintings whose 
diary provides an insight into these days, that she ought not to 
sing it; it was too close to her own story. The ballad tells of a 
painted dancing girl who is visited for a night in her house on the 
edge of a village in India by a young god, who wakens her to real 
love. In the morning she finds him dead; when he is carried to 
the funeral pyre, she casts herself into the flames in order that she 
may he consumed with him; the bystanders sec her arise with him 
from the fire, transfigured and immortal. In the bayadere’s life 
as revealed in this ballad Boisseree saw a resemblance to Marianne’s 
life in the dubious surroundings of the theater of that day and, no 
doubt, envisaged the god who saved her as Willemer. In a larger 
sense, however, it was Goethe who was saving her from a life 
without much meaning and from the tragedy of a great talent 
unused; and, perhaps, to both him and Marianne it was that 
thought which came as she sang. 

Goethe and Boisseree drove to Heidelberg the next day, and 
shortly Willemer, his daughter, Rosette, and Marianne followed 
them, those days at Heidelberg together, during which many hours 
were spent in the grounds of the castle, were the high point of 
Goethe’s and Marianne’s love for each other. On the way to Heidel- 
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berg in the carriage Marianne composed her East Wind Song and 
on the way home her West Wind Song. At Heidelberg Goethe 
wrote for her one of his greatest poems, his dithyrambic cosim 
love poem “ Wiederflnden, ” in which diastole and systole, 
tearing asunder of the elements and their fusing together 
mmnared to the separation and meeting again of love , 
JwoCers who should be the pattern for all lovers and for the 

TZ ’" hid, Marianne wroie for Goethe when ehe vieitcl Mel. 
li/eh.™ ..Inc ,e», h*. ‘"JZ'nZ 

MlTSf when* - 


at HEIDELBERG 


I greet you, wide and liglit-engirdled spaces, 

You, thickly foliaged trees, erect and tall, 

1 greet you, ancient, royal dwelling-place^, 

And you, oh blue of heaven, over all. 

Wherever I may cast my eager glances 
To search this wondrous, flowery domain, 

A loving greeting whisperingly advances 
Oh .Team of life, oh, dream of joy and pan. . 

tor-race’s high-vaulted arches, shaded, 

The cipher liis beloved lingers diew. 

yet that tree’s leaf which, from the East favour, 

A^alaam understood b, those who here. 

Through ,ond«r arch .ho chil'ing north trod cold J. 

Tl,rell Tke S horde“lhe'i!i“Sh ne.m’ess boldlj 
Cheated'ns of our moment consecrate. 
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From the cool fountain where the flow wells deftly 
Round marble stairs which water-weeds begird, 

Wave upon wave springs no more softly, swiftly, 

Than glance is changed for glance and word for word. 

Close then, oh tired eyelids ! In the twilight 
Of that far-distant, lovely time I am cast; 

I hear his songs; gleam brightens into high light — 

Into the present turns the darling past. 

Weave of the rays of the sun, oh, night-breeze vagrants, 

A golden net around this magic clay, 

Oh, make me drunk and take me, flower-fragrance, 
Transfixed by you, who ever would away ? 

Oh, hidden bounds, lock, close around me stealing, 

In an enchanted ring of magic proved, 

Sink yourselves willingly, oh, thought and feeling; 

Here I was happy, loving and beloved ! 

After the parting at Heidelberg they never met again. Goethe 
started from Weimar by coach to see her, it is true, in the ghastly 
loneliness and emptiness which had settled over him at the death 
of his wife and had not left him for many weeks. But an axle 
broke and the coach tipped over and, unhurt, although not unshak- 
en, Goethe took the accident as an omen that he was not to go. 
What would it have meant if he had gone ? Would he have taken 
Marianne away forever from his old friend Willemer ? He returned 
to Weimar and schooled himself in renunciation. 

The deep stream of Marianne’s life which had found its goal in 
Goethe was deflected into whirlpools of grief and despair. Her 
lot was not made easier by the death, perhaps deliberate, in a duel, 
of Brami, who, it is said, had grown up to fall in love with her. 

Willemer, in agony of spirit, in a desire for his wife’s happiness, 
in the wish himself to find an anchor in Goethe’s rich life, invites 
Goethe to come and live with them. One is reminded of the end of 
Goethe’s play, Stella, as he first wrote it, of the philologist, Creuz- 
er’s, wild plan at Heidelberg to propose that his wife invite his 
beloved “ Guendcroedchen ” to live with them, of Shelley who, in 
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almost these same days, was asking his wife, Harriet, to be the 
sister of his soul under the same roof with Mary Godwin who was, 
in his words to Harriet, the sharer or lus passion. Perhaps \\ d i - 
mer like King Mark in one version of the Tristan legend, 1° 
Tristan as devotedly as he loved Isolde, having himself drunk 
with the lovers of the magic love potion. . 

Goethe did not come. He wrote letters, it is true, and Marian 
wrote letters, and there were new poems. He tried to dun tn - 
ever present vision of her from his consciousness and partly suc- 
ceeded for a time. As he prepared his Divan for publication, howe'- 
er the love for Marianne became alive and became again bo in a 
blessing and a torture in him, and he wrote her poems which prom- 
ised her that it was she who should be with him, if not in time, 
then through all eternity. His later works hid messages and 
secrets for her, and she studied them until she discovered them. 
Hut it was the published Divan and especially the “Book of Zuiei- 
ka” that healed her, not of her longing — that was endless 
but of her melancholy, and gave her fresh courage to act and live 
nobly, to help those around her, to develop the good that was in 
her and be her highest self, and to make of daily life a beautiful 
thing. 


Goethe felt that, wherever possible, it was wise to show the pattein 
of a poem in its translation. “Mysterious and great effec s are 
produced,” he said, “by different metrical forms. If, for exam- 
ple, the import of my Homan Elegies were put into the measure 
and style of Byron’s Don Juan the whole would be found infa- 
mous. ” In the present translation of the “Book of Zu ei i a 
into English the meter and the rhyme scheme of the original have 
almost always been kept, as has Goethe’s use of the oriental poe ua 
motif of repetition ; this motif, which is something of a hindrance 
in one or two earlier poems, becomes highly effective as he uses 1 
in the last poem, the great seal of devotion to the “ B°° 0 

Zuleika. ” 
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In the night I believed 

That in my sleep I saw the moon , 

But, when I awoke, 

All unexpectedly the sun was rising. 


INVITATION 


Musin' l flee before ihe day, 

For Ihe day lhal you’d outslride 
Quite matches the one you flee; 

But if joyously you slay 
Where I set Ihe world aside, 

So to draw the world lo me, 

Like with me, you are hidden away: 
Tomorrow’s tomorrow, today’s today, 
And what follows or is past 
Doesn’t captivate or last. ■ 

But you briny it and you give; 

Stay then, dear my love, and live. 

* * * 


That Jussuph enraptured Zuleilca 
Is no marvel; he was young; 

Youth has charms. They say 

lie was fair ; such beauty as entrances 

She had; 

They could make each other glad. 

But lhal you, whom I waited for so tong, 
Should send me fiery, youthful glances, 
Love me now, bless me some other day, 

I shall praise that in my song: 

To me you shall ever be Zuleika. 
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Since Zuleika is your name 
There should be a name for me. 

When you sing your lover’s fame, 

Halem, let llie nickname be ; 

No presumption would be righl, 

A name to go by let it be: 

Who calls himself Saint Georges knight 
Need not claim Saint George to be. 

Not Halem Thai, not he who is all-giving, 
In my poverty can I be; 

Halem Zograi not, the most abundantly liv 
Of poets would I try to be. 

But to have them both in view 
Will not wholly blameworthy be: 

To take joy’s gifts and give them loo 
A rare delight will always be; 

W ith love each other to renew 
The bliss of Paradise will be. 


HATEM 


Thieves are not made by Occasion; 
She’s performed the greatest theft; 
In my heart she made invasion, 
Stealing what of love was left. 

And to you she has made over 
All llie treasures my life knew, 

So that I, a beggared lover, 

Now must look for life to you. 


Yel I see compassion glistens 
In your eyes, their brilliance warms, 
And I live renewed existence 
In the haven of your arms. 


ZULEIKA 


By your love for me enraptured, 

How could I Occasion chide ? 

Though from you a prize she captured, 
Such a theft fills me with pride! 

Why, indeed, this talk of thieving? 

Freely give yourself to me; 

Happy 1 sllould be ’ belimnJ 

/, myself, the thief may be. 

What, so willingly, you proffer 
Glorious will return in kind, 

Take, for 9 ladl y do 1 °J of mind l 
My rich life, my peace of mind. 

Poorer we? No more this jesting! 
Me we not made rich by love 

In m y arms if you are resting, 


Were all around him cloudy and dread, 

He would not lose his way who is a lover. 

Should Leila and Medschnun rise from Hie dead, 
From me the path of love they should discover. 


Can il be, sweel, lhal my arms enclose 
You whom I love, lhal your voice I hail? 
Incredible always seems llie rose, 
Unfathomable, Hie nightingale. 


ZULEIKA 

Into the Euphrates River 
Slid the ring you bade me keep, 
Gliding without splash or quiver 
Inlo water cavern-deep. 

This I dreamed and woke to know il 
In the morning^s ruddy gleam; 
Tell me, prophet, tell me, poet, 
What the meaning of this dream ? 


HATEM 

This to interpret I delight! 

1 ou have often heard from me 
The doge of Venice by such rite 
Was affianced to the sea. 
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From your slender finger-joinls 
To the river fell the ring. 

Sweet dream, on a thousand points 
You inspire me to sing! 

Me who from the Indoslan 
To Damascus crossed, to flee 
Thence with a new caravan 
To the shore of the, Bed Sea, 

To your river me you male, 

To the terrace and to llus 
Grove; my soul I dedicate 
Here lo you till the last kiss. 


Well I understand men’s glances, 
For one sap, ‘ I love, / suffer, 

I desire, yes, I despair . 

And a girl knows all the rest. 

All of that can’t help me any, 

All of that must fail lo stir me. 

Oh, but Hatem, your keen glance 

Give the sparkle to the day- 
For they say, ‘ Now this girl P^f 
As no other thing may please me. 
Boses do I see, or lilies, _ 
doress myrtle, purple molds, 
S ’roused lo adorn the earth, 

And, adorned, ills a rnarve^ 

That surrounds us wun 


So refreshing, healing, blessing, 
Thai we feel ourselves grown well, 
Gladlg would fall ill again! 

Then gou chanced lo spy Zuleika 
And grew well while falling ill, 

And fell ill while growing well, 
Smiled at me as you have never 
In your life smiled at the world. 

And Zuleika feels the glance's 
Conslanl message, ‘ This girl pleases 
/Is no other thing may please me.’ 


GINGKO BILOBA 

This tree's leaf, which was a favour 
To my garden from the East, 

Gives a mystic sense to savour, 

To the initiale manifest. 

Is it, in itself bisected, 

Still a living whole or none? 

Are they two which have selected 
Each the other, and are one? 

Answer I have found agreeing 
To such question as belongs; 
Double and yel one, my being, 

Don' l you feel il in my songs? 


ZULEIKA 


Tell me, you, no doubt, have fashioned 
Many rhymes, and all impassioned, 

In your lovely script wril out, 

Gill-edged, vellum-bound, thong-knolled, 
T-’s all crossed and i-’s all dolled, 
Templing daintily throughout? 

And, lo whom they were allotted, 

1 Dsifitnc a f lure Iheu were, no doubt. 


HATEM 


Yes, of glances, deep, beguiling, 

As'of ecstasy, sweet-smiling, 

Dazzling teeth of perfect mold, 

Darl-like lashes, love thereunder, 
Throat and boson, wreathed in wonder. 
Dangers Ihere a thousandfold. 

For bow tom), nuj darling, ponder, 
Sweet Zulcika was foretold! 


ZULEIKA 


7 he sun is born ! A vision splendid! 
I he sickle-moon’s embraced him now, 
Who caused such lovers to be blended? 
1 his riddle, how explain it, how? 
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The Sullan had Hie power; he mated 
Of all the world, the highest two ; 

The chosen he thus designated, 

The bravest of the legion true. 

Be it our symbol and our banner! 

I find the two of us so soon : 

1 our sun you call me — in like manner 
Come and embrace me now, sweel moon ! 


* 


C.ome, darling, come, my head-dress for me fashion ! 
Only when you wind il is the turban fair; 

Even Abbas Shah on the high seat of Khurasan 
Saw no scarf more daintily wound about his hair ! 
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A lurban was Ike ribbon lhal adorned Alexander, 
Beautifully falling in loops from his head, 

While every other succeeding commander 
In kingly adornment followed where he led. 


II is wilh a turban lhal our kaiser is bedighled; 
They call it crown, but the name doesn l count , 
Jewel and pearl! Let the eye be delighted; 

Of all embellishments, the turban’s paramount. 

This muslin here, pure, while , wilh silver threading, 
Bound about my forehead, darling, wind for me. 
What is Majesty? Familiar ground I’m treading; 
You look al me ; I am as great as he. 


What I desire has little measure 
Since I am pleased wilh all I see ; 

This lillle that I want, wilh pleasure, 
For long the world has given me ! 

Oft in the tavern I sit merry, 

And merry in the straitened home; 

I think of you — my spirit, wary, 

In search of plunder starts to roam, 

The realms of Timur should obey you, 
II is army serve on bended knee; 

In rubies Badakschan should pay you, 
In turquoise, the Hyrcanian Sea. 


Dried fruits, full ripe, than honey sweeter, 
From Bochara, the sunny land , 

A thousand verses in fair meter, 

On satin page from Samarkand. 

There what I pledged you read of Ormus, 
And may the reading pleasure make! 

And how the eastern trade, enormous, 

Moved itself only for your sake ; 

IIow in the distant realms of Brahma 
A thousand fingers spin and loom, 

That gloriously the myths of Kama 
For you in wool and silk may bloom. 

To glorify my love — they grubhle 
In torrents swift of Soumelpour, 

W hich wash from rocks and earth and rubble 
T air diamonds for your garniture, 

IIow hordes of divers, brown, audacious, 
jT/ic gulf its pearly treasure wrung, 

Which connoisseurs, sharp-eyed, sagacious, 
In symmetry aligned and strung. 

And when the last Bassora's granted, 
Spices and musk and frankincense, 

I hen all that has the world enchanted, 

The caravan to you presents. 

1 el these imperial goods, deceiving , 

All in the end confuse ones sight, 

I wo truly loving hearts perceiving 
Each in the other their delight. 


Should I hesilale a moment 
B alch, Bochara, Samarkand, 

With their trifles and their foment, 
All to place at your command? 

But, my darling, ash the kaiser 
For these cities; far above 
Me in riches, he, and wiser, 

Yet he knows not how to love. 


Buler, you to acquiesce and 
Make such gifts would not dare try! 
Such a girl one must possess and 
Be a beggar such as I ! 


* 


The gloriously gilded, 

Beautiful manuscript 
You smile upon. 

( The arrogant pages!) 

You forgive my boasting 
About your love and my 
Triumph , through you achieved, 
Forgive the engaging self-praise. 


Self-praise! It slinks only to jealousy, 
Fragrance to friends 
And zest for oneself ! 


Joy of existence is great, 

Greater the joy in existing. 

When you, Zuleika, 

Lavishly bless me, 

Tossing me your emotion 
yls were it a ball, 

That I catch it, 

Toss it back to you, 

My dedicated Self: 

That is a moment ! 

And then I am lorn from you, 

Now by the Frank, now the Armenian. 


Bid it lasts for days, 

hndures for years, that I create anew 

A thousandfold the wealth of your prodigality, 

hnravel the bright mesh-work of my happiness, 

Made into a thousand-threaded lace 

By you, oh Zuleika! 


Here on the other hand 
Are pearls of poetry, 

Which your emotion’s 
Powerful surges 
Cast on the desolate 
Shore of my life. 

With pointed fingers 
Daintily sorted, 

Threaded together with 
Jewel-set gold, 

Oh, take them to your throat, 


Take to your bosom ! 

The rain-drops of Allah, 
Grown ripe in a humble shell. 


Love for love and hour for hour , 

Word for word and kiss for kiss 
From truest mouth, flower for flower, 
Breath for breath and bliss for bliss. 

So tonight and so tomorrow! 

Yet you feel my verses tender 
Still reveal a secret sorrow ; 

Jussuph’s charms I fain would borrow, 
So your beauty back lo render. 


ZULEIKA 


Conquerer, serf and folk, importune! 
They will any lime agree 
Thai a mortal’s highest fortune 
Musi be personality. 

Livable is every life, if 
You don’ l miss yourself ; you fain 
Could lose all things in the strife, if 
What you are, you would remain. 
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Thai may be! So it’s contended; 
Tm off on another trace ; 

All earth’s happinesses blended, 

I find in Zuleika’s face. 

As she lavishes her being 
On me, I’m a worthy I ; 

Lost I should have been at seeing 
That she turned from me to fy. 

Halem would succumb ; but swiftly 
I’ve drawn lots again and, blest, 

I embody myself deftly 
In the fair one she caressed. 

I'd be, if not quite a Rabbi — 

That does not appeal, some way 
Still Firdusi, Monlanabbi, 

Or the kaiser any day. 


¥ * 


HATEM 

Round the gold-smith’s bright bazaar 
Lights in shining colors play, 

So the prettiest maidens are 
Hovering round the poet gray. 


GIRLS 

Must you sing Zuleika s praise! 
Thai Zuleika we can’t bear; 

Not for you — but for your lays 
Her we envy to despair. 

Were Zuleika horrid , still 
You her loveliness would plead, 

Of Boteinali and Dschemil 
Many a bright account we read. 

But because we’re pretty too 
We should like our portraits made, 
If you do them cheaply, you 
Shall right prettily be paid. 


HATEM 

Little brown girl, come ahead! 

As the cupolas adorn 
Mosques, the rounded combs of Iwrn 
Trim your little braid-crowned head. 

Graceful child with flaxen hair, 

Tall you are and slender-set; 

You it’s natural to compare 
To a shining minaret. 
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You there have two kinds of eyes ; 
Both together you can use, 

Or each singly as you choose ; 

I should shun you and be wise. 

With one eye-lid lightly pressed, 
Covering half the starry blue, 

Rogue of rogues is there expressed, 
Yet the other looks so true. 

This, when that one casts a snare, 
Deals a healing radiance. 

Happy none I can declare 
Who’s without the double glance. 

In such manner I could praise 
All of you and love you all; 

For, when your estate I raise, 

I have made her pedestal. 


GIRLS 

Poet likes to play the slave 
Since it swiftly makes him lord. 
More than all else he should crave 
Her own songs from his adored. 

Now, a doubt we entertain 
Whether song she can compose 
Sweet as from our lips it flows? 
Why does she in secret reign? 


HATEM 


Deep Ihe source from which she fills. 
Know you why there is no drouth . 
Song she's lived within her spills 
Self-created from her mouth. 

Of you poetesses none 
With my darling can compete: 

It’s for me her songs are sweet , 
While you love yourselves alone. 


GIRLS 

Ha ! we know you’ve conjured us 
Some fair houri ; let it be! 

May no woman , credulous, 
Flatter herself it is she. 


HATEM 

Your brown hair a prisoner makes, 
Holds me near this face a ig > ■ 
You beloved, curling snakes 
1 have nothing lo requite. 


Jusl this heart; it will persist , 

With the freshest flowers sprout; 

Here for you from snow and mist, 
Fierce , an Aetna rages out. 

You make blush like morning rose 
That peak’s solemn wall; ah, sweet! 
Once again your Hatem knows 
Breath of spring and summer’s heat. 

Saki, bring another flask! 

Her this cup I’ll drink, and she, 

If she finds a heap of ash, 

Soft will say: He burned for me. 


ZULEIKA 

Never do I want to lose you ! 

Love to love gives strength and truth. 
You enrich with strongest passion 
My youth. 

How it warms my adoration 
When my poet they extol: 

Love is life, and of life’s very 
Life, the soul. 
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Let not your ruby sweet mouth speak 
A curse on forwardness ; 

Can pain of love do aught but seek 
Healing in a caress? 

¥ ¥ ¥ 


Far arc you from your loved one rent 
As Orient from Occident, 

The heart spans every continent; 
The heart is its own guiding star; 
For lovers Bagdad is not far. 


Your broken world may grow 
New parts to its debris! 

These limpid eyes they glow, 

This heart it beats for me! 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

The senses are loo many, loo entwined 
They bring confusion into ecstasy, 
For when I see you, deaf I long to be, 
And when I hear you, blind. 


Even afar to you so- near ! 

Comes unexpectedly the pain. 

And then your voice I hear again, 
And suddenly again you're here. 


And how should I slay happy 
So far from day and light? 

I do not feel like drinking, 

Bui I should like to write. 

When she enticed me to her 
There were no answers due, 

And as the longue would faller, 
The pencil falters too. 

Sweel cup-bearer, in silence 
Fill till it overflow! 

I only say : Remember! 

And what I want you lenow. 


When my thoughts turn toward you, 
Cup-bearer says, « Lord, you 
Are so still. Wherefore? 

Since of your deep learning 
How to live concerning, 

Saki would hear more . » 

If I where cypress rises 
Forget me il surprises 
Nor him nor anyone ; 

While in slill circles ever 
I am quite as clever 
And wise as Solomon. 


BOOK OF ZULEIKA 


This book which should, perhaps, be drawn together 
Like to the others I would lightly lace. 

But can you cut your verse to fit the leather 
When love’s mad fever leads you irdo space 


[CHESTNUT TREE] 

These branches full of clusters, 
Beloved, have you seen? 

The fruit of brownish luslers, 

Wilh husks of prickly green? 

In balls together clinging, 
Themselves they do not know ; 
Their cradle-bough is swinging 
In patience to and fro. 

Yet from within its being 
The kernel ripes and swells, 

The sun il would be seeing, 

Feels life in all its cells. 

The husk bursls, and with madness 
Of joy it shakes its wrap ; 

And so my songs of gladness 
Fall heaped into your lap. 

* * ¥ 
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ZULEIKA 


At the merry fountain’s rim 
That plays in water-threads, upcast, 

I don’t know what held me fast ; 

Then I saw your hand enlimn 
My initials, and enchanted, 

I looked down; ’twas you I wanted. 

At the end of the canal 
And the tree- flanked avenue 
I look upward and here too 
See the letters mystical, 

Fine and green. I am enchanted. 
Tell me it was I you wanted. 


HATEM 


Tell her, shine of fountain waler, 
Tell her, cypresses, soft blowing, 
From Zuleika to Zuleika 
Is my coming and my going. 


ZULEIKA 


Scarcely have I said I missed you, 
Scarcely sung lo you and kissed you, 
You are still with introspection; 
What Ihe cause of your dejection? 


IIATEM 

Oh, Zuleika, I lamenl, true, 

Cannot praise ; before 1 went, you 
Sang alone verse by your lover, 

Always new and always over. 

Praise of these too seems awaited, 

But they’re just interpolated, 

Nol of llafis, not Nisami, 

Not Saadi, not of Dschami. 

Well I know Ihe fathers’ treasure, 

Tone for lone and every measure, 

In my memory unforgotlen, 

But these songs are new-begotten. 

Yesterday these songs were written. 

Tell me, are you newly smillen? 

Do you waft so joy-audacious, 
Slranger-brealhs toward me, vivacious, 


Which can quicken so, incite you, 
Hover so in love, invite you 
Luringly to union, bind you 
So harmoniously as mine do? 


ZULEIKA 

Parted! Though long the interim, 

The girl had learned a thing from him ; 

1 1 ate m sweet praise of her expressed, 

So absence pul itself to test. 

Good! 'I hat they seem not strange ensures 
1 hey are Zuleika’s and are yours! 


aharam Gur, they say, invented rhyming; 
What rose in his pure soul he sang spelt-bound ; 
Gwifily his loved Dilaram gave a chiming 
Enchanted answer to his word and sound. 

so, beloved, you to me were granted , 

Jo find this happiest rhyming side by side; 

" n °y begone ! for I have what I wanted , 

A * had Baharam Gur, the Sassanide. 


For W ° k , e T lhis b ° ok f° r you gave and give it 
w ia I speak from full glad heart each time 

is fian ack 7 m li f e as i°y° usl y y° u live n 

^ glance on glance, so follows rhyme on rhyme. 


5o lei il sound lo you even from Ihe distance; 

Of stars that si ill are sown, is il not the shawl? 
The word finds you, though tone end its existence, 
For is it not love’s high transfigured All? 


Love, lo yield me to your glances, 

To your mouth, and to your bright 
Breast, to hear your utterances, 
Was the last and first delight. 

Yesterday the lash; abated 
Swiftly for me light and fire; 

And those jests which fascinated, 
Dear and full of guilt transpire. 

Ere to Allah it appears 

Good to join us who are riven, 

Opportunity for tears 

Only, give me world and heaven. 


ZULEIKA 


Why is there this rapturous stirring? 
Have ihe East Wind’s wings surrounded 
Me, his glad salute conferring 
Coolness on a heart thal’s wounded? 
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B ith Ihe dusl he plays and dallies, 
Blows light clouds of agilalion ; 

To the safe vine-bower his sallies 
Drive the insects’ small, gay nation. 

Silently the red sun shading, 

My flushed cheeks he cools, and kisses 
As he flees, the vines parading 
On the fields and precipices. 


Thousand greetings from my lover 
Bring his whispers as I hearken; 
Thousand kisses may discover 
Me before these hillocks darken. 


So you, wind, may onward wander 
Serving friends and grief abating; 
Soon where glow the high walls yonder, 
I shall find my loved one wailing. 

Ah, Ihe heart’s own message, freeing 
Breath of love and life new-shriven, 

p 7 .hi* moul h can have sole being 
By his breath to me be given. 


nuutituLL) 


flWer on heaven’s pathway glorious 

£Z n t° d l ' f m0 ‘ Creeks ’ 

lhat w all-victorious 
Arouni ami down and upward ’seeks. 


He sees Ihe loveliest goddess pining, 

The heaven-child, daughter of Ihe clouds ; 
II seems for her is all his shining ; 

To gayelg his eyes he shrouds; 

He sinks himself in sigh and dolour, 

Her tears spring forth the more at this; 
Into her grieving he brings colour, 

And to each pearl sends kiss on kiss. 

Now deep she feels his glance's passion, 
Fixed is her sudden upward look; 

The ficlile pearls themselves would fashion, 
For each his glowing image took. 

Enwrealhed in arc and iris splendor, 
Her dazzled face grows gay, and each 
Smiles as he hastens toward her, tender, 
Yet her, yet ah, he cannot reach! 

You turn away from me, my sweetest, 

And hard I find the will of fale; 

Whal good Ihe chariot bright, the fleetest, 
If I were Helios the Great? 


ECHO 

It is splendid to hear llie poel liken 
Himself now lo the kaiser, now ihe light ; 

But he leaves Ihe mournful visions guile unspoken 
When slinking in the gloomy night. 
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The purest blue of heaven hasted 
To sink to night, caught and bedimmed by stray 
Dark stripes of cloud; my cheeks are wasted 
And pale, and my heart’s tears are gray. 

Leave me not so to night, to yearning, 

Oh, you my star-face, you my most loved one, 
Oh, you my phosphorus, my candle burning, 
Oh, you my light, and you my sun! 

♦ * ¥ 


ZULEIKA 

Ah, your dewy pinions swinging 
East-ward, West-wind, I would borrow, 
For I know that swiftly winging 
You can tell him how I sorrow. 

Here your swaying wings, oh Blower, 
Wake a longing unresisted ; 

Eye and tree and hill and flower 
At your breath in tears are misled. 

Yet your wafting, mild and tender, 
Cools the eye-lids of their burning ; 

Ah, to grief I should surrender, 

But for hope of his returning. 

Then to my beloved hasten; 

Whisper to his heart; but bidden 
To forbear to grieve or chasten, 

Wind, my pain from him keep hidden. 


Tell, in manner unassuming, 

My life is his love unshaken, 
And of both a joyous blooming 
Will his nearness for me. waken. 


WIEDERFINDEN 

Do I, slar of my existence, 

Press you lo my hearl again ! 

Ah, what is the night of distance 
But a deep abyss of pain! 

Sweet, loved partner of my pleasant, 
Joyous hours, I stand aghast, 
Shuddering before the present, 
When I think upon the past. 

As the world in deepest basis 
Lay on God’s eternal breast, 
lie the earliest hour’s crasis 
Ordered with exalted zest 
Of crealion; a tormented 
« Oh », resounded, as he spoke, 

« Let there be ! » Ihe All was vented, 
To realilies it broke. 

Up arose the light ; unmaled, 
Darkness slunk away in fear; 
Elements new-separated, 

Fled each from Ihe other’s sphere ; 


And , in wild, waste dreams, swift-turning, 
Struggling, each itself enwomhs, 

Without sound and without yearning, 
Stiff in vast, unmeasured rooms. 

All was mute and desolated, 

Lonely for the first lime, God; 

Rosy morning he created ; 

She took mercy on his mood, 

Spread a play of chiming wonder- 
Colours and a song inwove; 

What had fallen erst asunder, 

Joyous, now again could love. 

And each seeks its own, its treasured, 
With activity intense; 

Ardently to life unmeasured, 

Are directed glance and sense. 

Be it grasping, be it seizure, 

If it only hold or mate! 

Allah now can lake his leisure, 

We his world for him create. 

So, with wings of morning scarlet, 

I was torn to your sweet lips ; 

Strengthening the bond, clear, star-lit 
Night a thousand signets drips. 

You and I are, on this border, 

Patterns in delight and pain, 

And us shall no second order, 

« Let there be!)) divide again! 
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NIGHT OF FULL MOON 


Tell me, mistress, why you whisper, 

Moves your lips what word, capricious ? 

Ah, this murmuring lo llie air 
Is as nips of wine delicious! 

Do you hope to lure, dear lisper, 

Those twin lips another pair? 

« Kiss ! » I said ; « I want lo hiss ! » 

In the doubtful dark there glimmer 
Branches pale wilh fragrant flowers; 
Heaven-star glows down on star, 

And smaragdine through the bowers 
Thousand-fold carbuncle shimmer ; 

Yet from all your soul is far. 

« Kiss ! » I said; « I want lo kiss ! » 

Your beloved, afar incited, 

Makes like trials in sour-sweelness, 

Feels a strange, unblessed bliss. 

In the full moon, the completeness 
Of a kiss your lips have plighted, 

And the moment must be this. 

« Kiss ! » I say ; « I want lo kiss ! » 


SECRET CODE 


[Marianne and Goethe sent each other letters 
in cipher with the poems of Hafis as key.] 

You diplomats, be knowing, 

And take a little care, 

Upon your kings bestowing 
Advice that’s fine and fair! 

Let secret codes all nations 
Employ beneath the sun, 

Till all interpretations 
Be evened into one. 

A cipher I’m contented 
To have from my sweetheart, 

Because the girl invented 
For me this cunning art. 

It is of love the fullness 
Beneath the loveliest tree, 

Of will, the faith and wholeness 
Between my love and me. 

It is a garland taking 
A thousand flowers in bloom, 

A thousand angels making 
A sweetly crowded room, 

A heaven , well-sown with birdling 
And brilliant plumaged throng, 

A fragrant mist engirdling 
A ringing sea of song. 


It strikes Ihe very marrow 
Of life, this double writ 
Of boundless striving ; arrow 
On arrow likewise hit. 

A usage long habitual 
I have revealed to you, 

If you have grasped the ritual, 
Be still and use it loo. 


REFLECTED LIGHT 


I like so lo look in Ihe mirror 
Which happily became mine, 

As though the kaiser’s order 
Ilung on me with double shine 
Not in complacent manner 
Do I thus seek my face ; 

1 like to be convivial, 

And that is here the case. 

When in my house of mourning 
I gaze in the mirror, I see 
Before I know what has happened, 
My darling look out at me. 

She vanishes just as I’d seize hei 
I turn about swiftly in vain, 

But then I look into my poems, 
And there she is again. 


More beautifully I write them 
And ever more to my taste ; 

The jibes and jeers of my critics 
Slide off and go to waste. 

Her picture, framed with devotion 
Ever more glorious grows, 

Adorned with golden tendrils, 
And lazuli and rose. 


ZULEIKA 

Song, with what a glow of feeling 
I perceive what you confide! 
Lovingly to me revealing 
I am always by his side, 

That he thinks of me and newly 
Gives his love with blessings rife 
To the distant one who truly 
Dedicated him a life. 

Yes, my heart, it is the mirror 
Where you saw yourself, this breast 
Where your signets ever dearer 
Warmly kiss on kiss impressed. 

Sweetest rhyming, truth unvarnished 
Fellers me in sympathy, 

Love embodied, clear, untarnished, 

In the garb of poesy. 


The mirror of the world leave Alexander , 
For what does it show? — Here and there 
Quiet peoples. He'd be their disbander , 
And by conquest shake them and ensnare. 


You! No further! Sing me those you chanted 
Of yourself ; no more put out to sea 
For stranger ports j yours the songs I wanted, 
Think! I love; I live; you conquered me! 


The world is altogether sweet today ; 

The poet's world holds beauty past divining; 
By day and night on fields of silver-gray, 
Tawny or emerald, soft lights are shining. 
All things are glorious; might they only slay! 
I see through the eye-glass of love today! 


Though in a thousand images you hide, 

Al once I know you, all-beloved being ; 

By these, your magic veils, unmyslified , 

I know you instantly, all-present being. 

In Ihe pure striving of the cypress tree 
Al once I know you, all-f air- fashioned being; 
When Ihe canal’s clean, ripple-life I see, 

Full well I know you, oh, alTflaltering being. 


When, climbing high , the fountain jet unfolds , 
I know you joyously, all-playing being ; 

And when the forming cloud itself remoulds, 
I know you there, all multi-formed being. 

In the veil's meadowy, rug-like flower design 
I know you beautifully, all- gay -starred being ; 
If there reach out a thousand armed vine, 

I know you there, oh, all-entwining being. 


When on the mount the morn itself ignites , 
At once I greet you, all-elating being; 
When curve the heavens purely o'er the heights, 
1 breathe you then, all-hearl-expanding being. 

What I with outer sense, with inner, know, 

I know through you, oh, you all-leaching being. 
I Allah’s hundred names on him bestow — 
With each a name for you comes into being. 
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